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same innate and undying love of freedom. In 
1775 John Quincy writes, ‘‘I give to my son the 
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memory of Hampton A. Sydney. May the spirit 
of liberty rest upon him.” 


In 1650 Friends began to spread their principles 
of true democracy in the spirit of the declaration, 
‘fone is your Master even Christ and all ye are 
brethren.’? They published many books advocating 
equality, disregard of rank and distinction, of 
races, obedience to law and liberty of conscience. 
It is not strange that they felt and wrote so much 
in favor of religious right, when, from 1656 to 1660 
1000 of their members had been imprisoned for their 
religious principles, when, in less than forty years, 
1439 had suffered in like manner. In Massachusetts 
twenty had been banished, three were hanged, and 
many others suffered cruel whippings and persecu- 
tion. For 200 years this bloody record stained the 
annals of the descendants of the Puritans and 
neither historian nor novelist could efface the 
shame of Boston. Yet noble liberty-loving spirits 
arose in after-time, as ’twere to redeem New Eng- 
land’s sons from the black infamy. Who can forget 
the grand old John Brown, who fell a martyr to the 
cause of freedom and his sympathy for the op- 
pressed? Who can but exclaim with our late be- 


loved friend Stanley Pumphrey, when standing near 
the spot where perished a Dyer or a Stevenson for 
love of the truth, ‘‘ These people died for the 
principles of my own Society and I feel them dearer 
to me now?”’ 

Thus did the Friends speak, preach and suffer in 
behalf of toleration, a free gospel ministry, and 


passive subjection to the powers that be. Yet the 
conflict between the rulers and the ruled did not 
cease without a long and bloody struggle. It is 
estimated that in Ireland alone one million lives 
were thus sacrificed. The Presbyterians and other 
religious societies continued to enforce church 
rates. Money was voted at the same time both for 
church and school, so intimately connected were 
they believed to be. But in 1868 the tithings were 
abolished. As useless was it to attempt to prevent 
reform as for a gallows to stop a sunbeam. After 
150 years of opposition, not to say persecution, the 
religious convictions and principles of our Society 
penetrated the courts of law, and obtained favor in 
Official positions. Thus we find verified the senti- 
ment of the old German proverb, ‘‘ Tho’ the mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 
Slavery was abolished in the British West Indies in 
1833—in the United States in 1863—in Russia in 
1861—Brazil (by gradual emancipation act) in 
1887—in Porto Rico, 1873; in Cuba in 1880, by 
an act similar to that of Brazil. 

In testimony of the Quaker influence in many 
of the reforms of the past two centuries, we cite 
the sayings and doings of some not in member- 
ship, yet lovers of their religious faith. Says 
Thomas Clarkson, ‘‘ George Fox was the first to 
declare against slavery.”” The testimony in favor 
of emancipation was promulgated in 1706, and in 
1780 no Friend held slaves. In 1790 the first de- 
bate upon slavery was begun by members of our 
Society in Congress. 

The lamented Garfield said, ‘‘ John Greenleaf 
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Whittier was the agitator and leader of the Aboli. 
tion movement in our country.” His stirring 
‘¢ Voices of Freedom”’ sent a thrill through thou- 
sands of hearts in the shadow of his own New Eng. 
land hills or the free wilds of the Western prairie. 
Many were led by them, not only to aid the fugi- 
tive to a Northern home, but to abandon the use 
of the products of slave labor, and thus cease con- 
nection with the crime. G. Fox, in one of his 
epistles, thus speaks, ‘‘ Take the negroes with you 
to meeting. Let your light shine among the blacks 
and whites.’’ So, though to some of the Society 
‘¢ Cotton was King’’ in their commercial relations, 
yet, sooner than any other religious denomination, 
it was freed from the stigma of holding fellow beings 


in bondage. 
(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


BY WM. L. PEARSON, A. M., PH. D. 
VI. 

What: are the needs of the Society of Friends? 
Hitherto our attention has been directed almost 
wholly to the importance of thorough Bible-study 
in the Christian Church and to the classes of per- 
sons directly or indirectly engaged in Biblical 
science: 1. As students and interpreters of the 
English Bible, such as every Christian should en- 
deavor to be; or 2. As interpreters, whose ac- 
quaintance with the original languages of Scripture, 
together with Biblical literature, enables them 
conveniently and judiciously to use the best authori- 
ties in Biblical science, so that, as teachers and 
preachers, they may expound the revealed will of 
God with correctness and a good degree of au- 
thority. Their sanctified judgment should check 
all unprofitable speculations and their reverence 
should guard against scepticism. 3. The com- 
mentators and other expositors of the Bible of re- 
cognized authority. These are writers rather than 
public teachers. 4. Archzeologists and other dis- 
coverers and historians. It is not to be supposed 
that the classification can be made exact. Each 
higher class, except the fourth who are strictly 
specialists, has the information requisite for the 
lower classes, though individuals may lack other 
qualifications. On the other hand, persons of un- 
usual judgment and spiritual discernment, with only 
an English education sometimes interpret the Scrip- 
tures remarkably well. These are exceptions, how- 
ever, who, whatever their usefulness, can neither 
be authorities, nor at all times avail themselves of 
the best authorities. 

These four classes are not only important, but 
they are necessary ; because a loyal church of Christ 
must be progressive in the discovery and powerful 
in the promulgation of the truth. She has hitherto 
led and, if civilization is to move onward, she must 
continue to lead with the light of truth raised 
aloft. Yet, while all these four classes, the first 
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are said to be very few. Morecver, many of those 
who have joined Friends in the past few years are 
left famishing for the bread of life ; while a diversity 
of doctrinal views—thankfully be it said, with a 
good degree of charity, it is believed, in most 
places—exists among members of longer standing. 
Crude and often actually erroneous views in regard 
to simple and essential doctrines of our common 
faith are held. And this is not surprising, since 
the ministers themselves have held and taught the 
same. Among several letters already received ap- 
proving of these articles, was one from a Friend 
well known for his sound Christian doctrine. De- 
ploring the inconsistencies and crude theology 
taught by some Friends, he writes: ‘1 am filled 
‘with wonder, that we exist as a people at all.’’ 
Yet I apprehend that our ministers are hardly so 
mouch to blame as the church that has not only not 
** expounded the way of God more carefully ” unto 
them, but has manifested little interest in having it 
done. 

Our question, What are the needs of the Society 
of Friends? with reference to this subject, begins 
to answer itself thus: 

MORE EFFICIENT WORKERS, 

I say begins to answer itself, for the answer is 
not complete as it must be. Hitherto it has been 
negative, directing attention to deficiencies. Hence- 
forth in the light of these we shall look mostly to 
the positive needs of the Society. The writer feels 
confident that those of his readers who are seriously 
concerned for the welfare of our beloved Society 
and who consent to his portrayal of our imper- 
fections, will readily agree that our most positive 
need at present is efficient ‘* pastors and teachers.” 
Eph. iv. 11 ff. It may be proper to examine this 
passage carefully. In their special senses ‘‘ apos 
tles”’ and ‘‘prophets’’ here belong only to the 
foundation of the Church. Eph. ii. 20, In their 
more general meanings, as those who speak for God 
and those sent of God, they are perpetuated in 
other offices. Also ‘evangelists’ were properly 
the writers of the Gospel, although some of these 
were Apostles. Yet preachers were afterward called 
evangelists in a sense akin to the modern usage. 
Acts xxi. 8; II Tim. iv. 5. 

According, therefore, both to Revelation and to 
practical church polity, as we shall sufficiently 
see, efficient ‘‘ pastors and teachers,” or teaching 
pastors, pastors who teach, is the most important 
class of official workers perpetuated in the church. 
After the Resurrection our Lord makes Peter’s love 
and loyalty hinge upon his faithful shepherding His 
sheep, doubtless reflecting upon His own portrayal 
of the good Pastor’s or Shepherd's qualifications. 
John x. Compare Peter’s charge to the elders. 
I Peter v. 2. In parting with the Ephesian elders, 
Paul earnestly exhorts them to ‘‘take heed unto 
themselves, and to all the flock, in the which the 
Holy Spirit hath made you bishops, to feed the 
church of the Lord, which He purchased with His 
own blood,’* etc. Acts xx. 28 ff. But in writing 


*With the /American company of Revisers I prefer ‘“‘Spirit’’ to 


“Ghost” in speaking of the 


oly Spirit, and ‘‘ the Lord’ “to God” 
in this passage. 
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to these same Ephesians on unity and edification 
of the Church in Christ, her Divine Head, Paul 
makes ‘‘ pastors and teachers’? the crowning out- 
ward gift of the ascended Lord to His Church; 
for it is especially their work that he mentions as 
the purpose of the heavenly ‘gifts to men,” 
Probably the ‘ grievous wolves” and dangerous 
leaders, whom he had predicted, were already 
among the flock. Comp. Acts xx. 29, 30; Eph. 
iv. 14. 

Stew applicable this epistle appears to be to some 
meetings of Friends! The Apostle says the pur- 
pose of these gifts is ‘‘for the perfecting of the 
saints, and the work of ministering, unto the build- 
ing up of the body of Christ until we all attain 
unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a full grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ: 
that ye may be no longer children.” As seriously 
as we regret the present condition of things, we 
thankfully remember that in the wisdom of Goda 
remedy has been provided for such unhealthy con. 
stitutions.. And His will is not merely to offer a 
healing remedy, but also to insure a vigorous 
growth both of the body and of its various mem- 
bers. Our Father seems to take particular pleasure 
in development ‘‘ according to the good pleasure 
of His will, to the praise of the glory of His grace.” 
If He created all things for His own glory, has He 
not much developed the creation for His glory? 
If the creation of man was glorious, is not his re- 
creation even more glorious? If He delights in 
our divine Sonship and justification, how much 
more in our edification, sanctification and glorifi- 
cation ? 


La DipacHE, ou L’ENSEIGNMENT DES Dovuze 
Apotres. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 
By Paul Sabatier. Paris: Fischbacher, 1885. 


(Continued from page 597.) 

One noticeable Palestinian feature of this docu- 
ment, pointing to an early origin, is that, in de 
nouncing false prophets, it warns not against 
heresies of doctrine, but against their imposture 
for mercenary ends. Of this, Simon Magus wasa 
marked example. Refinement of doctrinal teach 
ing and controversy does not appear to have been 
familiar to the author of the Didaché. 

While, however, Christianity, in his conception, 
had left behind the Mosaic ceremonial law, it was 
much more than a mere system of ‘theistic piety” 
and morals. Jesus, the Messiah, had come ; the ex- 
pectation of His glorious return was, according to 
the expression of P. Sabatier, ‘the very soul of 
Christianity.’’ 

The view taken in the Essay before us is, that no 
literal quotation occurs, in the ‘‘ Teaching,” from 
either of the written and now accepted Gospels. 
It is more probable that the passages which closely 
resemble the language of the !atter, were 
from the Oral tradition of the words of our Lord, 
or from some writings (as the Zogsa of Matthew) 
believed to have been in circulation before either 
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of the Gospels was written; or at least before 
they had been widely distributed. This opinion 
js sustained by the fact that, in the passages most 
like those of our Gospels, there is some difference 
of language. Where it says, ‘‘ Bless those who 
curse you, pray for your enemies,’’ it is added, 
«fast for those who persecute you.” 

Sabatier states strongly his conviction that the 
“ Teaching,” as we now have it, forms a complete 
whole ; from which nothing could be withdrawn 
without mutilation. While this opinion seems, at 
first sight, to be well justified, reasons have been 
given by some acute critics for believing that one 
interpolation has been made in it by copyists. 
Prof. B. B. Warfield, D. D., sets these reasons 
forth very clearly ina recent number of the /n- 
dependent.* We have room here for only a por- 
tion of his argument. He says: 

“The majority of English-speaking students of 
the ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ unite with such 
German scholars as Zahn, Funk, Bickell, and 
Langen, and most French critics, in believing that 
Barnabas drew from ‘The Teaching,’ and not 
vice versa. tis one of the consequences of this 
opinion, though it has been insufficiently recog- 
nized, that Barnabas becomes an important wit- 
ness for the text of ‘ The Teaching.’ The fragment 
of a Latin version, which Dr. von Gebhardt was 
s0 fortunate as to discover, proves to present a 
text far closer to Barnabas than to the form of 
text given in the Bryennios Manuscript. On 
scrutiny, it is discovered that much the same 
type of text underlies the Apostolical Canons. On 
the other hand, the text that underlies the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions follows more closely that 
given in the Bryennios Manuscript. It is evident, 
on a sharp examination of the phenomena, that 
we must recognize the two facts: (1) That we 
have a tolerably rich apparatus for the textual criti- 
cism of the early chapters of ‘‘ The Teaching,” 
and (2) thac our witnesses divide themselves into 
two sets, representing variant recensions ; on the 
one side, the Bryennios Manuscript and Apos- 
tolical Constitutions; on the other, the Latin 
translation, Barnabas, and the Canons. 

The second of these recensions is the most an- 
ciently attested. This does not prove it to be the 
best. But it throws a certain presumtion in its 
favor, which needs only the support of internal 
evidence to rise very high. Unfortunately, the 
attestation of the various readings does not often 
divide itself according to the cleavage of these 
tlasses—owing to mixture between Barnabas and 
the Canons, the small extent of the Latin version, 
and the scattered testimony of Barnabas. But 
there is one important reading where the two 

are directly arrayed against one another, 
and which it will repay us to test by internal 
evidence, 

The whole section from the words ‘‘ Bless those 
that curse you,” in I, 3 (line 10 of Hitchcock and 
Brown) to the words ** But the second command- 
—e 
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ment of the teaching ”’ in II, 1 (line 35), inclu- 

sive, are omitted by one whole recension and in- 
serted by the other. Neither in the Latin, nor in 
the Canons, nor in Barnabas is there any trace of 
it. On the other hand large part of it appears in 
the Constitutions, and quotation is made from it 
by Clement of Alexandria (‘‘ Frag. ex Niceta 
Catena,” in Matt. v. 42,) Hermas (‘* Mandate,” 
II, 4-6) and Johannes Climacus (‘‘ Migne,”’ vol. 
88, p. 10 sg.) Which transmission seems to re- 
present the original text in this case? That there 
are internal difficulties in the passage is evinced 
by the fact that Krawutzcky in 1882, declared it 
an interpolation into the original text of the ‘* Two 
Ways,” which, moreover, was badly placed by the 
interpolator, not at the end of the discussion of 
the way of life, where the disposition of the 
treatise might have made room for it, but at the 
beginning, where it violently breaks}in upon the 
arrangement of the treatise.” 

‘* The way in which this section is introduced 
and closed raises doubts as to its genuineness. It 
is inserted between two headings, opening with the 
words, ‘‘ But of these words the teaching is this,”’ 
and closing with, ‘‘ But the second commandment 
of the teaching,” which does duty for the heading 
of the succeeding section. The first of these 
sentences is contined, therefore, as a heading to 
our present section. It will be observed, however, 
that it promises the teaching of both the “‘ words ” 
given above it, including that which enjoined love 
to our neighbor as well as that that enjoined love to 
God; or, if only one, the former of these cert- 
ainly, not the latter. On the other hand, the 
second heading commits the author of it to the 
theory that what had gone before was a develop- 
ment of the command to love God, while, all that 
was to follow was to belong to the ‘‘ second ” com- 
mand—to love our neigbbor. There is confusion 
here. And the appearance is very strong that 
originally the first heading stood where the second 
now stands, but that the insertion of the inter- 
mediate section forced the interpolator to invent a 
new heading here, and what he has given us is the 
awkwardly fitting one of II, 1 (line 35.)” 

‘*The admirably logical flow of the thought 
which results from leaving out this section is an 
argument for its omission. Everything then falls 
into its place, and the section on the Two Ways 

exhibits the following strongly concatenated an- 
alysis : 

I. The Introduction of the Whole I, r. 

Il. The Way ot Life I,2—IV, 14. 

1. Introduction I, 2 (Statement of the Way of 
Life.) 

2. Negative development of the duties of the 
Way of Life, II, 2—III, 6. 

A. Negative Commandments of the Way of 
Life, II, 2—II, 7. 

B. ‘*What is forbidden in these Command- 
ments,” (in the sense of the questions in the 
‘¢ Westminster Catechism’) III, 1 —6. 

3- Positive Commandments of the Way of Life, 
Ill, 7—IV, 14. 
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4. Concluding Exhortations, IV, 12—14. 

Ifl. The Way of Death, V, I—z. 

IV. Concluding Exhortations, VI, 1—3. 

Certainly the treatise so viewed deserves the high 
praises of its editors. 

Transcriptional evidence in such a case is am- 
biguous, but it may be safely declared that the 
omission of such a section from one whole class of 
documents is harder to account for than its inser- 
tion editorially.” ; 

‘¢ This internal evidence seems to me sufficient 
to raise grave doubts against this section by itself 
considered. And when we remember that it is 
corroborated by the absence of the section from 
one of the two forms of the text that have been 
transmitted to us, two results appear to follow with 
very great probability: (1.) This section is an in- 
terpolation into the original Didache. (2.) The 
recension of the Didache represented by the Latin 
version, Barnabas and the Canons, gives in this 
case the purest transmission.” , 

Prof. Warfield inclines to the view that the 
‘¢ Teaching ’’ originated late in the first century, in 
Egypt, and has been preserved in an Egypto-Gen- 
tile transmission (Barnabas, the Canons, the Latin 
translation, Lactantius) and in a Judaico Syriac 
transmission (the Bryennios M.S. and the Constitu- 
tions). The true text, in his opinion, is to be 
sought in neither form alone, but in both. So far 
as our opportunity of examination of the subject 
extends, we are much impressed with the force of 
P, Sabatier’s reasons for believing rather in a 


*¢ Judaico Syriac ” authorship of the original doc- 


ument. But, with such evident antiquity, it 1s 
not strange that the question is one of very con- 
siderable difficulty. 

(To be continued.) 

For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS RELATING TO PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 
VI. 

When we pray, ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith,’”’ we 
must be willing for Him to increase it in the time 
and way that He may see to be the best for us. He 
can do it, if He will, by leading us slowly or sud- 
denly up onto the flowery hill of earthly prosperity ; 
but far more likely He will do it by causing us to 
go down, sore and weary, into the desolate valley 
of adversity. 

Without looking to God in prayer, man has no 
home, no light, no rest, no riches, no pleasure, no 
life, no hope. He is seeking a home away from 
home ; for light in darkness; for rest in commo- 
tion ; for riches in poverty ; for pleasure in vanity ; 
for life in death; for hope in despair—ever re- 
penting his fruitless searches in the deceitful mazes 
of impossibilities. Sad, sad is the state of all who 
live without prayer—truly they are “ living without 
hope and without God in the world.’’ 

In the Bible, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Hannah, Samuel, Elijih, Elisha, Job, David, Heze- 
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kiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Isaiah, Daniel, Simeon, 
Anne, Paul and others are spoken of as addressing 
God in prayer. But the most interesting example 
of prayer left on holy record is that of our Re. 
deemer. He, though sinless, and therefore not 
needing to pray for Himself, like weak, sinful man, 
yet loved to pray so much as, at times, to spend a 
long season alone in prayer. Truly in this great 
matter of prayer He has left us ‘‘an example that 
we should follow His steps.”’ 

The most precious promises in the Bible relating 
to answers to prayer are from Christ Himself; 
‘© Ask and ye shall receive, ‘‘ Seek and ye shall 
find,’’ ‘* Knock and it shall be opened unto you,” 
‘‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest,’’ ‘* Him that cometh 
to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoir of Mary Anna Longstreth. By an Old 
Pupil. With a Sketch of Her Work for Hamp. 
ton. By Helen W. Ludlow. Philada., J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1886. 12 mo., pp. 224. 
Among the books which unavoidable delay in no. 

ticing is especially regretted, is this attractive 
volume. Margaret Newlin has done her part in 
it beautifully, and Helen W. Ludlow has well sup- 
plied the account of Mary Anna Longstreth’s min. 
istrations at Hampton. An excellent likeness of 
the subject of the Memoir, inserted as a frontis. 
piece, seems like a familiar greeting to those who 
knew her. 

Truly, even in this world, ‘‘ one star differs from 
another star in glory.” Some have a kind of bril- 
liancy which shines afar, penetrating with many- 
colored rays into many circles, and leaving pictures 
easily reproduced, to be appreciated by all eyes. 
But others give out a transcendently pure white 
light, which never dazzles, yet always cheers and 
brightens those upon whom it beams. Such was 
Mary Anna Longstreth. Her Christ-light was re 
cognized by all who knew her, and they were 
many, in many lands; and all who knew her well 
loved ,her. Yet her life does not present many 
scenes that can be justly represented and fully ap- 
preciated without the actual memory of her per 
sonal presence and beneficent work. 

She was a model example of character as a Chris- 
tian woman, a teacher, and a doer of deeds of 
mercy. For this last vocation, which especially 
belonged to her later years, the name _philanthro- 
pist may be appropriate ; but that seems to be too 
hard and formal a word for the gentle womanly 
help of heart and hand, which fell like the dew of 
summer evening upon many a path of need and 
suffering. 

Mary Anna Longstreth’s experience as a teachet 
is traced in this Memoir, from her beginning asa 
assistant before she was sixteen years old, to het 
fiftieth anniversary, her ‘‘ Golden Wedding ” day, 
at the closing of her school in 1877. All through, 
the closely knit fellowship of her sister, Susan Long: 
streth, was indispensable to her, even after othet 
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cares withdrew the younger sister from work in the 
school itself. A single page may show something 
of the atmosphere of her school ; it is taken from 
a retrospective letter written by one who was her 
pupil. and afterwards an associated teacher, Anna 
Shipley: 

‘* Before the school began, as ‘ Miss Mary Anna’ 
opened the large Bible, her eyes would sometimes 
rest with special interest upon some one of the 
scholars whose mother or sister was an invalid ; 
and she would inquire so kindly after the welfare 
of these, that the whole school shared the solici- 
tude, and a bond of sympathy was established be- 
tween teachers and scholars. Thus she gave a 
living commentary upon the Scripture which she 
was about to read, emphasizing the love which was 
its central teaching, 

‘« And trying to find the secret of the power of the 
school, I think it lay just here, in the gracious in- 
fluences of Christian sympathy and kindness so be- 
nignly exercised, and permeating the whole system 
of its education. Beneath the book-lore was a 
constant under-current of teaching such as no books 
can give. Surely we all remember the lessons from 
the lips that were so dear to us, —lessons of courtesy 
and consideration, gentleness and refinement, which 





































































































































in went far to make up our character and have blessed 
. us all our lives. The kindly amenities, so seldom 
i. practised towards each other by thoughtless school- 
of girls, were here found to have their root in Chris- 
tis. tian charity, which struck deeper and brought forth 
in better fruit than mere conventional politeness.”’ 
Such a life as that of Mary Anna Longstreth did 
‘i not afford many events to prolong a biographical 
rile narrative. Margaret Newlin has therefore chosen 
ny. well in enlivening quite a number of her pages with 
ml a charming account of M. A. and S. Longstreth’s 
yes tour in Europe, with some other friends. With 
hite many scraps interspersed from letters and diaries 
al of the time, this makes delightful reading. They 
os saw many things, knew how to see well, and de- 
- scribed what they saw with interest to others. 
- An Appendix to the book contains several 
wil tributes to the memory of Mary Anna Longstreth, 
any and an affectionate letter to her from Eliza P. 
ap Gurney. The volume is very neatly printed and 
per bound, and moderate in price. Every one who 
knew the subject of the Memoir, and many others 
hris- also, will be likely to find much pleasure in its 
is of perusal. 
‘ally 
thro- For Friends’ Review. 
e too AN ‘EXHORTATION TO FRIENDS EVERY- 
vanly WHERE. 
w of “= 
and Having it in view to depart soon for a better 
country—that is, an heavenly—it is in the over- 
achet flowings of Divine Love that I feel constrained to 
as al declare of that Jove that seeks to gather together in 
» her gne all them that are scattered abroad. The record 
day, of Divine Inspiration tells us that ‘* Without holi- 
vugh, ness no man can see the Lord.” Should it not be 
Long: our highest aim to perfect holiness in the fear of 





the Lord ?—** to abstain from every appearance of 








evil?’’ Who can do this but such as have the fear 

of God before their eyes—such as lay aside every 

weight and the sin that so easily besets us? How 

watchful and circumspect these become, lest the 

innocent life in any should be hurt. ‘They give 

heed to the exhortation, ‘‘ To follow peace with all 

men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord : looking diligently lest any man fail of the 

grace of God, lest any root of bitterness springing 

up occasion trouble and thereby many be defiled.”’ 

‘¢ Love worketh no ill tohis neighbor.’’ But it is 

possible to have a zeal for the Lord without an 
experimental knowledge of Him. From hence 
cometh the variety of opinions afloat among Friends. 

This creaturely zeal leads to imagine vain things 
and to form erroneous conclusions concerning the 
justice and benevolence of God. The worthy 
founders of our religious society held that all mat- 
ters of opinion should be submitted to Christ, He 
alone having rightful authority over His own church. 
True believers in Him are found submitting one to 
another in the fear of God. It is admitted that 
blindness in part hath happened to Israel. As a 
professing church we lack distinctness of vision, 
clearness of perception, pertaining to the things of 
God. Then let us, in seeking for right judgment, 
open our hearts to the Light. 

‘¢ As darkness is the privation of light, so is sin 
the privation of holiness.” Christ being the light 
of the individual mind, they that have not His 
Spirit are none of His. They become blinded, and 
trying to establish their own righteousness for the 
righteousness of Christ, are as wells without water, 
which sooner or later tell by their emptiness that 
in vain do men seek to obtain where a supply is not 
to be found. A church assuming goodness without 
the possession of it may attract for a season, but 
will finally wither and die for want of life, There 
is need of judges as at the first and counsellors as 
at the beginning. Is it not true that judgment 
must begin at the house of God, and if it first begin 
at us, what shall the end be of them that obey not 
the Gospel of God? 

Holiness was enjoined on the early believers. 
The requirements ot the Gospel have not changed. 
The Apostle Paul said to his Ephesian brethren: 
‘¢ Ye were sometime darkness, but now are ye light 
in the Lord; walk as children of light (for the 
fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and righteous- 
ness and truth) proving what is acceptable unto the 
Lord. And have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather reprove them.” 

This I have to say in testimony for the truth and 
to make manifest my love for the rising generation, 
to whom the fathers and mothers look for a succes- 
sion of standard bearers. P. R. Girrorp. 

Providence, Fourth mo. 7th, 1886. 





WE have nothing that we can call our own; no, 
not ourselves. For we are all but tenants, and at 
will, too, of the great Lord of ourselves, and of the 
rest of this great farm, the world we live upon.— 
Wm. Penn. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


By a singular coincidence, William Edward 
Forster has passed away, only three days before 
the introduction of the Prime Minister’s important 
scheme of Home Rule for Ireland. . He has thus 
been spared the occasion—that would, no doubt, 
have been painful to him—of opposing the pro- 
posals of his former chief. Unlike the majority 
of public men, he had reached the mature age of 
forty-three e’re he entered Parliament. Death has 
- now removed him at sixty-seven—an age that is 

comparatively young fora member of the long- 
lived Forster family. It is a striking fact that of 
this family, once so active and influential in our 
— society, he was the last surviving representa- 

ve. 

Brief as his political career has been, W. E. 
Forster has made his mark upon the history of our 
time. It is tuo early yet to judge of his work as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—a work of excep. 
tional difficulty, carried on amid great provoca- 
tions, and requiring a very rare combination of 
faculties. Even then it could hardly fail, for the 
time at least, to go hard with any statesman who 
should undertake such an office. It is pleasanter 
to think of him as the author of the Ballot Act, 
and of the great Education Act. The latter 
measure has covered England with a vast net- 
work of schools, whose influence for good can 
hardly be exaggerated. No doubt with this good 
there were some blemishes associated, as, for in- 
stance, the privilege given by the Quaker’s son to 
the ‘denominational schools,” which practically 
assisted the Church of England to multiply its 
own schools before the School Boards were actu- 
ally established. The nonconformists felt at the 
time much aggrieved, and it is said that to their 
resentment was largely due the great defeat of the 
Liberal party at the General Election of 1874. 
But for this feeling, it is probable that when W. 
E. Gladstone retired from the leadership of the 
Liberal party (which closely followed upon the 
election) W. E. Forster would have been almost 
unanimously chosen as his successor. 

In some respects W. E. F. was a typical ex- 
ample of the character that we associate with the 
British race. A man of strong will, fearless cour- 
age, and resolution. Sometimes perhaps, mistaken 
in judgment, ur hasty in action, yet emphatically 
guided by earnest convictions and honesty of pur- 
pose. Such a man’s presence is a tonic to debate 
and raises the standard of political life. Happy 


is the nation whose counsels are guided by such 
men. 


London, Fourth mo. roth, 1886. 





OutwarD trials are suffered to come and prove 
us, whether they will dislocate our minds from that 


which ought to be their centre.— Richard Shackle- 
ton, 





THOSE victories are defeats, which leave our sins 
unsubdued.— Dillwyn’s ‘‘ Reflections.” 
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Unity among the members of a religious body 
is quite essential to its prosperity. It cannot exist 
without Christian love ; but love ‘‘in a good de- 
gree” may prevail without it. Paul and Peter no 
doubt still felt much love for each other, even 
when one withstood the other for a’course of action 
which he did not approve ; and a sharp contention, 
leading to a separation in missionary labor, prob- 
ably was very far from extinguishing Christian love 
between two apostolic ambassadors of Christ. Yet 
they could not be said, at such times, to have main- 
tained perfect unity. 

It is a hopeful sign in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing that a member of much experience, excellent 
judgment and influence is willing to express (as was 
done during one of the sessions of this year) the 
conviction that there is a really large degree of 
unity amongst its members, involved in a common 
acceptance of the great underlying principles of 
Friends; hotwithstanding honest differences - of 
opinion upon some subjects. The recognition of 
this common acceptance of great principles is itself 
important. We fear that not all of the older mem- 
bers of the meeting, those who give it its most 
‘* conservative ”? character, participate in that re- 
cognition. If they do, and become willing to make 
this apparent, it may do much to strengthen the 
coherent force of the body ; which has sometimes 
been, in the past, subjected to very severe tension. 








ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS there was a decided diver- 
sity of judgment (more, in each case, we believe, 
than was expressed), in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing this year. Oneof these subjects was the action 
of the Meeting for Sufferings in declining the re- 
quest from North Carolina to transfer to that body 
the care of the Charleston property. Legally, no 
doubt, the trustees in Philadelphia have valid pos- 
session and control. But there should be very 
peculiar circumstances to induce a body at such a 
distance to insist on retaining the management of 
a trust, originally local in its intention and use, 
rather than to transfer it to the Yearly Meeting to 
which, if the original intention could now be carried 
out, the meeting so existing would naturally and 
rightly belong. We do not see that such justifying 
circumstances now exist. All the income of the trust 
might be advantageously used, for fitting purposes, 
within the limits of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
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That a part of it should be sent to Iowa, as was 
done during the past year, seems remarkable. For 
Friends in Philadelphia to assume, or persist in 
retaining, a contzol which involves a censorship of 
meetings which need assistance in remote parts of the 
country, implies a belief on their part that another 
Yearly Meeting, ready to take such responsibility, 
is less competent than themselves for it. On this 
point, there is room for a difference of judgment. 

MoRE IMPORTANT was the issue raised by the 
Meeting for Sufferings in issuing a pamphlet of ad- 
vice directly discouraging the work of the Women’s 
Missionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 
If a minute of loving cautionary advice only had 
been passed and sent out, or an essay, setting forth 
anew the principles of Gospel order among Friends 
concerning religious labors, at home or abroad, it 
might have done good, and certainly could have 
done little or no harm. But the preamble of the 
document issued was based upon a misapprehension 
of the facts of the case. The Friend, Joseph Co- 
sand, who has gone to Japan, aided by the Women’s 
Missionary Association, had conformed in all re- 
spects to the disciplinary principles and regulations 
of Friends. He was an acknowledged minister. 
The concern to visit Japan on religious service had 
been on his mind for years, awaiting the time when 
the way should open for it. Accordant with this 
was the sense, on the part of the Women Friends 
of Philadelphia, of a ‘* Macedonian cry” from that 
far off country, which they felt it their duty, under 
guidance, prayerfully and earnestly sought, of the 
Head of the Church, to aid in answering. There 
was in this no atom of conflict with, or dereliction 
from, any principle of Friends, rightly understood. 
Hence the outcome of the pamphlet to which we 
refer is, an official declaration of distrust of, or op- 
position to, missionary labor, on the part of mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: a most 
lamentable result. 

WE may HOPE that the good judgment of a large 
and representative Committee, selected from the 
different Quarterly Meetings, may avert such harm 
as might arise from the introduction, into the same 
Yearly Meeting, of a complicating problem in re- 
gard to removal certificates. When correspondence 
with other coordinate bodies was suspended by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, such difficulties were 
foreseen. In 1861, on recommendation of the 
Representatives, an understanding was arrived at, 
that certificates of removal, on account of marriage, 
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&c., should be granted and accepted with a wide 
allowance on account of the circumstances then ex- 
isting and likely to exist in different parts of the 
country; and the same liberty, without avoidable 
and unnecessary challenge or question, was, for 
obvious and important reasons of personal right 
and convenience, extended tu the Meetings across 
the ocean. Now, an unsettlement of this most 
reasonable and desirable understanding is proposed 
by the reference to the Yearly Meeting of the 
question, whether or not a removal certificate shall 
be granted to a Monthly Meeting, one branch of 
which is said to be conducted in some respects so 
as not to meet the approval of the members of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. Is not this a most 
unconstitutional question ? All that is called for in 
a certificate on account of removal is that the person 
named in it isa member of the Society of Friends. 
Such a document might, in the nature of things, 
be safely sent to any religious body whatever ; 
much more to any regularly constituted Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, without inquiring into the par- 
ticulars of its past or recent minute disciplinary 
record. 


DIED. 


WHITE.—In Baltimore, Third month 2gth, 1886, 
Exum N. White, in the 62d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Black Creek Monthly Meeting, Va. 

He was born in Perquimans county, N.*C., and was 
for many years a valued member of Piney Woods 
Monthly Meeting and acceptably filled the station of 
Elder. His voice was often heard in prayer, exhorta- 
tion and preaching the Word. 

In early manhood, a teacher at Belvidere Acad- 
emy, his interest was enlisted in general education, 
and soon, also, in First-day Scripture schodls; and 
after the Emancipation, when white teachers were 
wanted for the colored schools, he was among the first 
to offer his services and gave his best efforts for the 
elevation of the benighted race. 

He was faithful in the attendance of meetings for 
worship and discipline, and was everywhere an advo- 
cate for temperance and every Christian virtue. He 
died as he had lived rejoicing in the love of Jesus. 
His remains were interred at Franklin, Va., his home 
since 1881, 

A wife, two sons and three daughter, are left to 
mourn the loss of a devoted husband and father. 


TABER.—At his residence, New Bedford, Mass., 
Third mo. 23d, in the goth year of his age, William 
C. Taber; a member and Elder of New Bedford 
Monthly Meeting. 

“He giveth his beloved sleep” is pre-eminently 
the testimony in regard to this aged pilgrim, who after 
a long life of service to his Master, now rests from his 
labors, 

He was gentle and tender in his nature, with a 
strong vein of humor, which lightened the burdens of 
age, and rendered him agreeable to old and young. 
But underneath all there was a strong fibre of charac- 
ter, making him a man of earnest convictions of 
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right, and unswerving to Him whom he acknowledged | thorized by the last session of the Yearly Meeting, 
as his Saviour and Redeemer. The value of the stock now in the hands of the Book 

In every position he held he was exact and faithful | Committee was estimated at more than $21,000; the 
in the discharge of duty ; true to those whose interests | expenses for the past year were over $2099, supplied 
were intrusted to him; a patient listener to all | from several sources. An account was also given of 
who differed from him and ever ready with the soft | the appropriation of the Charles Willits fund, in cir. 
answer which turneth away wrath. culating religious and instructive reading, chiefly in 

His setting sun went down in brightness, and the | the Southern States and in Liberia. 
after glow of his faithful Christian lite will long con- Report was made of the publication by the Meeting 
tinue. for Sufferings of a paper of advice to our membzrs, 
in regard to the ‘Women’s Foreign Missionary As. 
sociation” recently organized among Pailadelphia 
Friends. 

When the reading of these Minutes was completed 
(except the Essay on the Principles of Friends on the 
subject of Gospel Labor) approbation of the proceed. 
ings set forth was expressed by a number of members, 
Exception to this approval was taken so far as related 
to the document issued in discouragement of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Association, by John B, 
Garrett, Dr. James E. Rhoads, David Scull, Coleman 
Nicholson, John Collins, George W. Taylor, Asa S, 
Wing, George M. Warner, Jabez Wood, H. Harts. 
horne and others; a decidedly larger expression to 
the same effect than occurred last year. More voices 
were heard, however, in favor of the proceedings of 
the Meeting for Sufferings as 2 whole; and the Clerk 
made a minute to the effect that these proceedings 
were “generally approved ; especially those in regard 
to the dissemination of the approved writings of 
Friends.” 






















HACK.—At his residen:e, 99 Trafalgar St., Brigh- 
ton, England, Daniel Pryor Hack, aged g1_years and 5 
months ; a minister 63 years. His name has been 
closely associated with many philanthropic and edu- 
cational movements in Brighton. 











PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


Assembled at 10.4. M. Second-day, Fourth mo, Igth; 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders having convened 
on Seventh-day, the 17th. The attendance about as 
large as usual. 

During the half hour before the opening minute was 
read, several Friends spoke, especially exhorting us 
to gather into dependence upon the presence,and help 
of the Head of the Church, without whom no fitting 
service could be pertormed. 

The first business (after some preliminary ee 
was the reading of the Minutes of the Meeting for Su 
ferings, for the past year. 


A committee of that Meeting was appointed early in 
the year to attend the Pennsylvania Legislature and 
endeavor to procure a modification of the Marriage 
License law, then about to be enacted. Although 
precisely the alteration requested was not obtained, 
the law was finally so framed as not to cause difficulty 
on account of the testimony of Friends in regard to the 
nature of the marriage covenant and the proper man- 
ner of its solemnization: not “being married by” a 
minister or civil officer, but taking each other in mar- 
riage, those present on the occasion being witnesses of 
the event. 

The Charleston meeting-house fund had afforded 
the means of assistance during the year in building or 
renewing three meeting-houses; two in North Caro- 
lina, and one inconnection with Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa. A correspondence had taken place be- 
tween the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings and the 
Representative Meeting of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting; a request having been made by the latter 
for the transfer of the care of the Charleston property 
to Trustees appointed by N. C. Yearly Meeting. A 
re-investigation of the history of Thomas Kimberly's 
trust was made, from which it appears that the Charles- 
ton Meeting, for which the property was originally 
given, was not for many years connected with North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. It was first directly in re- 
lation with London Yearly Meeting, through its Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, and afterwards under care of 
Trustees appointed by the Meeting for Sufferings of 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; except between 1796 


. and 1812, when it was in charge of North Carolina 


Yearly Meeting. The conclusion of the Philadelphia 
Meeting for Sufferings was that, legally and rightly, 
the trust belongs to Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and they declined to accede to the proposal 
for its transfer to N. Carolina Yearly Meeting. 

The Book Committee had, during the year, dis- 
tributed by sale or gift, more than 2700 volumes, and 


more than 18,700 pamphlets ; over 1100 of the volumes 
having been sold. Of the pamphlets, more than 15,000 


copies were of the Essay on Singing and Music, au- 






Third-day, 20th.—Joseph Walton was reappointed 


clerk, and Joseph Scattergood assistant clerk for the 
year. The Queries, from the rst ‘to the 8th inclusive, 
were read, with the answers from the nine Quarterly 
Meetings. Comments upon these answers were made 
by a number of Friends, with advice and exhortations, 
The duty and privilege of attending week-day as well 
as First-day meetings were dwelt upon. Sympathy 
was expressed with ‘young men whose situations in 
business make it difficuit for them to go to week-day 


meetings. Attention was called to the interference of 


the arrangements of some Friends’ schools with the 


pupils’ going to such meetings. 

Samuel Morris said that he believed that there exists 
among the members of this Yearly Meeting a large 
degree of Christian love and unity. There are, it is 


true, honest differences of view upon some subjects; 
but, nevertheless, there is a common acceptance of the 
great underlying principles of Friends, It is well for 


us to take hope from this essential unity among us; 
and not to dwell unduly on such things as increase 
discouragement, and so tend to hinder the work of the 
Lord, 

In connection with the answer to the Query showing 
that “no Friend's child has been placed from among 
Friends since last report,”—it was remarked that there 
is no difference in principle between placing a child 
away from Friends for educational purposes and doing 
so on occasions of business. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Ir is not our doing good simply which pleaseth 
God, but that good which He willeth us to do— 


John Barclay. 





Ir is unnatural to the flesh, to man’s wisdom, t0 
deny himself and take up the cross ; but it is natural 


to the truth that is born of God’s Spirit.— George 
Fox. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
Lesson VI. Fifth month gth, 1886, 
SOWING AND REAPING, John iv, 27—42, 


Gotpen Text.—One soweth and another reapeth —John iv. 37. 


Our last week’s lesson was Christ’s conversation at 
the well with the Samaritan woman. It closed with 
the momentous revelation of Himself as the expected 
Messiah. ‘I that speak unto thee am he.’’ 


27. And upon this came his disciples. See v. 8. 
Here He was interrupted by the disciples who had 
been to buy food in the city, doubtless they hast- 
ened as much as possible to bring what they 
thought their Master stood so much in need of. 
And marvelled that he talked with the woman. R. 
V. ‘* That He was talking with @ woman.”’ It was 
contrary to the rules of the Rabbis to speak to a 
woman on the street. Gal. iii. 28. 

28. The woman then left her waterpot. -His 
words had convinced her and her first thought was 
to bring others to hear Him. In her eagerness she 
forgot the object with which she came to the well. 
V. 14 and John vii. 38 were already beginning to 
be fulfilled in her experience. And went her way 
into the city. ‘The city of Sychar. 

29. Come see a man which told me. She 
based the invitation not on Christ’s assertions 
about Himself, but on her own personal experience 
in regard to Him. Js mot this the Christ? R. V. 
“Can this be the Christ?’ ‘The form of the 


sentence grammatically suggests a negative answer 
(v. 33), but hope bursts through it.’"— Cook. ** Al- 
though she believes it, she thinks it almost too 


good to be true. Moreover, she does not wish to 
seem too positive and dogmatic to those who do 
not yet know the evidence.” — Cambridge Bible. 

30. Then they went out of the city and came unto 
him, R. V. ** And were coming unto Him.’’ +‘ The 
tense of the original is vividly descriptive. Tne 
villagers started on their journey and are seen as it 
were pursuing it.’’— Westcott. 

31. Jn the meanwhile his disciples prayed him 
saying, Master, eat. They found Him perhaps ab. 
sobrbed in thought, at any rate unmindful of the 
food of which He had been in such need. Hence 
they urged it upon Him. 

32. 1 have meat to eat that ye know not of. See 
Vv. 34, also ch. vi. §7. ‘* As the living Father hath 
sent me, and I live by the Father.” See also v. 
36. Christ was fed in two ways—first, by doing the 
will of His Father. The teaching is clear that in 
so doing divine sustenance flowed into Him from 
the Father. Second, He had already reaped some 
fruit from the woman and received some wages as 
He said, v. 36. 

33. Hath any man brought him aught to eat? Cf. 
v. 11. The disciples were not so very far ahead of 
the despised woman in their powers of spiritual 
comprehension. 

34. My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me and to finish his work. Ch. vi. 38; Job xxiii. 
12. To finish rather, to complete. The idea is that 
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what God begins Christ carries out. 
and 19. 


Cf. ch. v. 17 


35. Say not ye there are yet four months, &¢. 
The most obvious explanation of these words is that 
at the time He was speaking it wanted four months 
to the harvest. Lift up your eyes. ‘* Look along 
the valley where the inhabitants of Sychar are even 
now thronging to Me at the call of the woman.” 
For they are white already to harvest. The pro- 
phecy of Amos ix. 13 received a remarkable fulfill- 
ment at this period. It was indeed the ‘* fullness 
of time.’’? In this particular instance our Lord’s 
sowing to the Samaritan woman had already brought 
forth a harvest in her own soul and in bringing 
so many of her fellow-townsmen to Him. 

36. He that reapeth receiveth wages. This was 
said to encourage the disciples to enter into their 
part of the service. ‘‘ The earthly wages of the 
successful eVangelist is not in his salary, nor in his 
fame or position, but in the affections which re- 
ward him, and the personal present consciousness 
ot work achieved, the highest and grandest which 
it is ever permitted man to do. To this is added 
the j oy inherent in bringing souls to Christ, and 
through Christ into eternal life, a joy which will 
not be consummated until the reaper enters into 
glory, ‘ with an abundant entrance,’ and brings his 
sheaves to his Lord.”—Adbott. And gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal. Cf. Rom. vi. 22. Besides 
the present reward there is the ‘* Well done, good 
and faithful servant,’’ and the ‘‘joy of the Lord’? 
at the end of this life. Zhat b2th he that soweth 
and he that reapeth may rejoice together. Herein 
spiritual sowing differs from earthly sowing. In 
earthly sowing the sower does not always reap the 
crop. In spiritual sowing he a/w2zys does—though 
his bodily eyes never see the fruit, yet all the same 
he will reap it some day—see Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6—so 
that we cannot say that reaping is more blessed 
than sowing, since both the sower and the reaper 
equally reap the harvest. Another thing is true of 
spiritual sowing, whether for good or evil, ‘* What- 
soever a man soweth ¢haé shall he also reap ’’?— 
only more of it, since in a harvest one always reaps 
far more than the original-seed sown. If we sow 
to the flesh, either in ourselves or others, and go 
away before the crop comes to perfection, others 
will in one sense reap it, yet we shall reap it, too, 
and the crop will be the same as the seed sown— 
corruption. 


37. And herein is that saying true, One soweth 
and another reapeth. ‘‘ Herein.’? In this sense. 
It és true in one sense that a man may sow the good 
seed all his life and die without seeing the fruit. 
The prophets sowed—Christ Himself sowed much 
seed, and the apostles reaped the harvest—yet in 
another sense, as said before, a man must and will 
some day share in the joy or sorrow of the harvest 
he has sown. * 


38. J sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed 
no labor. Were wasa case in point. The refer- 
ence seems to be to the successful labors which 
they had just left in Judea. See chs. iii. 26; iv. 2. 
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Here John the Baptist and Christ were the sowers 
and the disciples the reapers. 

39- Believed on him for the saying of the woman. 
This was the fruit of her sowing. 

40. They besought him that he would tarry with 
them. This faith led them to seek for a personal 
acquaintance with Christ and for direct teaching 
from him. 

41. And many more believed because of his own 
word. Another and still larger harvest. 

42. We have heard him ourselves. ‘‘ Those who 
had believed through hearing the report of the 
woman, now came into fuller and stronger faith by 
personal contact with Jesus Himself. Thus should 
we ever make progress from that knowledge of 
Jesus and His truths which comes from reading 
and the instruction of others, to that founded on 
the firmer foundation of personal experience and 
acquaintance with Jesus."—/Peloubet. The Christ 
the Saviour of the world. With the R. V. omit 
**the Christ.’’ The point is, that He proclaimed 
Himself to them as the Saviour, not of the Jews 
only, but ‘‘ of the world."’ Thus only could they 
be included in the salvation. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The divine method of spreading the gospel is 
by the personal testimony of individuals. 

2. Verses 31, 32. The spiritual food of the soul 
is more important than the bodily food. 

3- V. 34. In doing the will of. God our souls 
are fed with bread from heaven. 

4. Vs. 36 and 37. The forgotten worker, who 
sowed the seed, has as real a part in the harvest, and 
its rewards, as those who gather the ripened grain 
with songs of joy. We must also remember that 
others may reap what we have sown, and we should 
be very careful to sow only good seed for them. 

5. Vs. 39—42. The faith that is founded on 
the experience of others needs to be supplemented 
by a personal experience of our own. 





o —— ——_ 


The Unsatisfied Life of a Famous Artist, asll- 
lustrated in the Career of Gustave Dore. 





Read before the “‘ Auxiliary ’’ of Wilmington, Del., Meeting. 
(Concluded from page 595.) 


The Salon of Gustave Doré enjoyed great re- 
nown ; the receptions of his mother (alas, for such 
a maternal example !) being regularly given as be- 
fore, on First day evenings. They are thus sym- 
pathetically described by the biographer : 

‘These famous entertainments, unrivalled in 
sumptuousness and splendor of accessory, were 
moreover piquantly flavored by a Bohemianism as 
appetizing as it was refined. On such occasions 
Gustave Doré became a boy again, as veritable an 
enfant terrible as ever existed. He threw care to 
the winds, and turned the house inside out in or- 
der to carry out any fancy which struck him as 
likely to amuse his guests. It must not be as- 
sumed that these dinners resembled one another, 
except with regard to rich viands, fine wines, un- 
limited fun and abundance of celebrities, all of 





which were never lacking ; for it was his special 
study to devise some new entertainment or diver. 
sion for each dinner party, and the resources of 
his fertile brain were no less inexhaustible than 
astonishing.’’ 

We need not tarry to go into details of the ta- 
bleaux given on those occasions, or speak of the 
novel dishes invented and served by the array of 
cooks and assistants brought in at such times. The 
music and the laughter (to us) break harshly upon 
the hours of the day of rest, and we wouid fain 
see in the place of all this vanity and hollowness, 
the picture of a true mother aiding her son with 
words of tender counsel or Christian cheer. 

The biographer of Doré strives hard to invest 
him with a ‘noble character, yet the revelations of 
the narrative render nugatory the attempt. His 
generosity is seen to be but prodigality. An inci- 
dent is related of his winning several thousands of 
francs at a gambling table at Baden Baden, but 
the immorality of the proceeding is in no wise 
lessened when we are told that he proposed to be- 
stow his winnings on a benevolent object. The 
biographer, in referring to one of his London 
visits, speaks of the value he set on reéigion, for 
he had illustrated the Bible, and there was a whole 
chapter of one of Paul’s Epistles that he could re- 
cite by heart; yet immediately afterward we are 
told of his resuming the old round of gaieties, 
dinners, suppers, balls, garden parties, theatres, 
and the like. It is true he was a laborious worker 
at his chosen occupation, but the large sums real- 
ized were lavishly spent, while the motive which 
impelled him was by no means that of the Chris- 
tian toiler. 

‘¢ The sums he received for illustrating books,” 
says the account, ‘are said to have never been 
equalled by the earnings of any other artist in his 
special branch of the profession. Between the 
years 1850 and 1870, he is believed to have earned 
seven millions of francs. Although he earned 
fabulous sums for his work, he was never actuated 
by greed of gain. His ambition was to establish 
a monopoly of talent in his own person ; and he 
never got over that craving for. fame which 
prompted him to work until the pencil fell from 
his fingers. Sooner than see another name her- 
alded to public notice, he would have gone with- 
out eating, drinking and sleeping, as indeed he 
often did for entire days.” 

Doré’s mother died in 1881. Missing her pre- 
sence and the constant praise which she was ac- 
customed to bestow upon his works, deep depres- 
sion followed. His health became impaired, while 
his indulgence in the use of cigars—of which he 
was inordinately fond—by no means improved 
his physical condition. Finally, in the early part 
ot 1883, he was taken suddenly ill—fell in a fit as 
he was crossing his chamber—and died the follow- 
ing day. 

At his burial ‘‘the coffin was barely visible 
through the mass of flowers, wreaths and inscrip- 
tive coronals which covered it.” And at his 
grave-side the words of the orator were, as he pre- 
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dicted the fame which coming generations should 
accord him: ‘This is the apotheosis which I 
see for Doré; this the immortal choir which I 
hear singing his glory.” 

Nevertheless, the biography is a truly mournful 
one, and, as being in truth the record of an un- 
satisfied life, teaches us how vain is what the 
world calls ‘‘ success’? when unattended with the 
favor of the Almighty. Jostan W. LEeDs. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


From EasTERN Lanps.—The following items 
are from the Friend of Missions: 


—At the examination of Chinese students at 
Wuchang last September, 12,000 Gospels were 
distributed to the candidates by missionaries of the 
London, Wesleyan, and China Inland Missions. 


—In a Chinese village, during a time of drought, 
a missionary saw a row of idols put out in the hot- 
test and dustiest part of the road. He inquired 
the reason and the natives answered, ‘‘ We prayed 
our gods to send us rain, and they won’t ; so we’ve 


put them out to see how they like the heat and 
dryness.” 


—Twenty-five years ago there was not one pro- 
fessing Christian in the Chinese province of Shan- 
tung. Now there are 300 places where Christians 
meet regularly on the Sabbath. 


—Dr. Happer, for forty years a missionary in 
China, states that, belonging to the thirty-three 
British, American and German Missionary So- 
cieties now at work in China, there are 850 mis. 
sionaries, including missionaries’ wives. About 
1,400 Chinese are engaged ‘in some form of 
Christian work. Not less than 400 Christian 
churches have been established. In eighteen Mis- 
sion hospitals and twenty-four dispensaries 150,000 
patients are treated every year. 


—Fifty years ago, on a dismal rainy day, Drs. 
Perkins and Grant rode through the gates of Oroo- 
miah. They opened their first school in a cellar, 
with seven small children. Since that day more 
than 100 men and women from America have 
given themselves to the work in Persia. There 
are now 1,800 church members, and 2,600 child- 
ten in the schools. 


—It is now twenty-five years since Protestant 
missions fairly began in Japan. After the lapse of 
of seven years there was one baptised convert, six 
years later there were but ten—not one convert a 
year for the first thirteen years. Now there are 
120 churches, 8,000 communicants, and not less 
than 250 native preachers. Suppose that at the 
Close of that long thirteen years of seemingly 
fruitless labor, some one had computed the ‘cost 
of a convert” in Japan, pronounced it extrava- 
gant, and advised the abandonment of the land ! 

—Certan prison officers in Japan lately ap- 
proached some native pastors, saying, ‘‘ The 
Prisoners laugh when the Buddhist priest preaches, 
they go to sleep when the Shinto priest preaches, 
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and so we would like very much to have you 
Christians come to try it.’”’ The invitation has 
been accepted. 


__ CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


OUR WORK OF TO DAY. 
PurLapecpuia, Fourth mo., 1886. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—Many Friends I doubt 
not have read with pleasure in Friends’ Review the 
remarks of Dr. Jas. E. Rhoads regarding the applica- 
tion of Friends’ principles to present times. But it is 
a very grave question whether the Lord Jesus Christ 
is not taking their mantle from them and bestowing it 
on others. Certainly the other religious societies are 
doing much more to spread some of our main prin- 
ciples than we are, and we are so wrapped up in our- 
selves that we do not even know it. There are two of 
our testimonies that the other churches have not taken 
hold of, namely, oaths and peace; but from personal 
experience I do know that our other distinguishing 
views are more published to the world through others 
than through ourselves, Baptism is now only believed 
in as a sign, no more as a necessity, by most. Guid- 
ance of the Spirit is now preached by those of every 
church, as well as silent prayer, Ata convention held 
lately in New York for the advancement of Christi- 
anity amongst the Jews, an Episcopal minister held 
the necessity of silent worship, as well as of invoking 
and following the guidance of the Spirit. Henry 
Varley, who lately attended our meeting in German- 
town, when rebuked by a friend for going to a rather 
sensational meeting in Brooklyn, replied with great 
sweetness and candor, “ Why, I attended your Friends’ 
meeting, and you are asleep.” Now, are not these 
things so, and if so, what is the use of talking about it, 
and going back on our forefathers’ record? The thing 
to do is to go to work. There is plenty to do, there is 
no necessity for much talk. Just go, as our Saviour 
said, two by two, believe in Him, trust in Him, work 
in Him, and He will give us results, and when we 
have them, hide not our light under a bushel, but let 
it shine, and we will see that He can and does mean 
to work in us, Friends could go ,to Italy and China 
in the power of the Spirit and help wonderfully in 
bringing about both the salvation of many and the 
earthly happiness of thousands. In some parts of 
Italy to-day 40 to 60 per cent. of the earnings of the 
farmers go to pay taxes on account of the army and 
navy expenses. Yet we Friends stand quietly by and 
make no protest, neither appeal nor enlighten these 
people, but content ourselves upon reading the ac- 
count of what the Lord did for His faithful servants 
100 to 200 years ago, instead of obeying His voice and 
going and working in His vineyard and knowing for 
ourselves the experiences which our ancient Friends 
had consequent upon believing, trusting and working 
in Him. W. 





Curntonpae, New York, Fourth mo, 19th, 1886, 

Cornwall Quarterly Meeting, held at Cornwall on 
the 14th, 15th and 16th inst., was a time of blessing to 
those in attendance, from the manifest presence of the 
Lord. We were favored with the company of Benja- 
min F, Farquhar, from Iowa, and Mary Jane Weaver, 
from Batavia, N. Y. The services of these and of our 
own ministers were very acceptable to us, and were 
clearly in the power of the Holy Spirit. Unity and 
love were manifest in transacting the business of the 
meeting. We were also favored with beautiful weather 
and a good attendance of members, Jessie McPher- 
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son, from N, C., having received a call from the Lord, 
has settled at Milton, and thus will be a member of 
Cornwall Q. M. Likewise, B. F. Farquhar settles at 
Yorktown, Westchester Co., N. Y.. Mary J. Weaver 
is in Brooklyn for the present. P. 


N. D. BALDWIN requests that it be mentioned that 
his present address is New Providence, Iowa. 


RURAL. 


THE Famity Sewinc.—Some people have the 
enviable faculty of doing the right thing at the 
right time. Their work is so systematized that the 
wheels of domestic life move with as little friction 
as well oiled machinery. But not all possess this 
faculty, and some of those who do, are not sur- 
rounded by people whom they can control. The 
mother of a tamily may be systematic, but she can- 
not make her domestic machinery work smoothly, 
if even one member of her family is inclined to 
clog the wheels. 

At this season, a housekeeper’s duties are un- 
usually trying, all sorts of duties seeming to present 
themselves in formidable array. Aside from the 
every-day work (which, in a family of six or seven, 
is more than sufficient for one woman), there are 
the housecleaning atid family sewing to be done. 
True, the sewing ought to have been done before 
the arrival of housecleaning time; but the days of 
winter were so short, and there were so many hin- 
drances to systematic work, that the sewing has not 
been done, and the work basket is piled so high that 
it is discouraging to think of attacking it. 

I have known mothers of small children to sew 
steadily during the long summer afternoons instead 
of lying down to rest after the fatiguing work in 
the hot kitchen. The summer ought to be free 
from sewing, which must and can bedone before 
the hot weather comes. 

Ican fancy some mother saying that such talk 
does very well on paper, that in her case the idea is 
impracticable ; but be assured there is nothing im- 
practicable about it. If one has money to spare, 
hiring aseamstress is the proper thing todo. Take 
an afternoon for cutting your garments, and then 
hire an experienced woman for a day or a week 
until the sewing is done; it is no disgrace to you, 
to assert that the seamstress will accomplish as 
much in two days as you will in two weeks, because 
she is fresh and you are exhausted at the beginning. 

If you have no money to spend in this way, in- 
vite half a dozen of your neighbors to a sewing 
bee, and give them a good substantial, but not 
elaborate tea. Do not spend all the afternoon 
getting the meal, as I have known some people to 
do after inviting company ; it is not complimentary 
to the guests to imply that they care more for the 
repast than for your society. 

But if you do not feel equal to the task of getting 
tea, perhaps some one will do for you what was 
done for a neighbor of mine a year ago. She was 
a delicate woman, trying to do her own work with 
a family of little children constantly demanding 
her attention. They had been sick during the 
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winter, and the poor mother found herself almost 
worn out with fatigue, as the spring with all its 
duties approached. 

A friend seeing the heaped work basket, and 
knowing all the circumstances, proposed a sewing. 
bee, but the poor woman was too tired to make 
the necessary preparations. After consulting with 
others, the friend decided to invite ten ladies to 
the bee, some to take their sewing-machines, and 
each one to take some kind of provision (not every 
one was to take cake, as is usual at pic-nics, but 
one was to take cake, another bread, another cold 
meat, and so on). We even took the table-cloth _ 
and napkins, so that our overworked hostess might 
not have the slightest weight added to her burden, 
It was astonishing to see how rapidly pieces of 
work were finished. The tired mother looked 
bright and happy as she saw piece after piece 
folded away, and listened to the merry voices of 
her kind neighbors, and none could be happier 
than the workers themselves. 

When she thanked us heartily, and said that she 
never could repay us, we extracted from her, as 
our reward, a promise to lie down for an hour 
every afternoon during the summer, and we after- 
ward felt amply repaid with the sight of her rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes.—Zildian Mayne, in the 
Country Gentleman. 


INDIAN ITEMS. 


SENATOR Dawes’ Sioux Bit has passed the 
Senate after much interesting debate, and will 
probably be favorably reported by the House com- 
mittee. Senator Plumb objected to the perpetua- 
tion of the day-school system, and Senator Teller 
offered one or two amendments of a radical nature, 
which were promptly rejected. The Coke bill, 
providing for allotments of land in severalty to all 
Indians, and including the citizenship amendment, 
has also passed tae Upper House. 


Tue Ramona Scoot for Indian Girls is a new 
philanthropic project. The Indian Industrial School 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico, is to be removed to 
another site and placed exclusively under Govern- 
ment control as a boys’ school. The plan is to 
establish a large school for girls of the Pueblo, 
Navajo and Apache tribes, and for those of Arizona 
and Southern California, on the present site, which 
1s said to be very beautiful and healthful. Prof. 
H. O. Ladd, of the University of New Mexico, 
will assume the Superintendence of the new instl- 
tution. Benevolent people are asked to contribute. 
— Southern Workman. 


Be not fond of thyself, and thou wilt not take 
up easily an ill-will to others. 


Stay your mind, and keep your confidence, and 
hold fast your faith Wm. Dewsbury. 


No relationship or situation in life can be exempt 
from responsibility.—Margaret Woods. 














THE RIFTED ROCK. 





BY MARY E, GRISWOLD, 





The evening shadows brooded o’er the holy house of 
prayer, 

As sacred song was wafted on the quiet autumn air; 

The pastor read the lesson, it thrilled the heart like 
wine— 

The branches’ sacred union with the living, mystic 
vine.” 









His voice was full of pathos and the tender rhythm of 
tears 

While he spoke of sins that shadow the light of golden 
years; 

Of the rare, sweet blossoms withered by the baneful 
touch of pride; 

Alas for purple clusters we shall miss at vintage tide. 


Each head was bowed in silence, and all hearts then 












beat as one, 

Hearing of the Rock once riven; and the silver tide 
rolls on 

With life in its singing waters; the soul that seeks 
release 








May find on its placid surface, the lily bell of peace. 


“One day,” he said, “ I wandered mid the mountain’s 
dusky calm, 

The sunshine bathed the summit like a gold-illumined 
Psalm ; 

The dimpled sides were softly wrapped in garb of 
snowy sheen, 

While the valley wore its green robes, with strawberry 
buds between,” 
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And nestled in a “rifted rock,” the violet’s fragrant 







































































































































































e heart 
ll Swung its chalice of rare incense, sweet from other 
* sweets apart ; 
ai There was the strong“rock-shelter, and the humble, 
of trusting flower— 
; Vision — of Christ, our shelter, filled all the golden 
’ our, 
l, 
: Ah! it = a wondrous lesson our poet-preacher 
taught, 
ty Of humble heart of holy trust, and pure, far-reaching 
thought ; 
Ww And when in solemn voice and low, the benediction 
val came, 
to We bowed with reverent heads beneath faith’s sacred 
es oriflamme, — Union Signal, 
to Alameda, Cal. 
lo, CHRISTIAN, STEER HOME. 
na The wife of the poet Southey, watching by her hus- 
ich band in his last illness, wrote the following “ Mariner's 
of, Hymn ;” 
C0, Launch thy bark, mariner, 
sti- Christian, God speed thee. 
te. Let loose the rudder bands— 
Good angels lead thee, 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 
ake Steer thy course steadily ; 
Christian, steer home ! 
Look to the weather bow, 
nd Breakers are round thee ; 
a Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail there! 
ompt Hold the helm fast ! 








So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 
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“‘ What of the night, watchman ? 
What of the night ?” 
*«Cloudy—all quiet— 

No land yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilant ; 
Dangers may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 


How ! Gains the leak so fast ? 
Clean out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out the gold; 

There, let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights ; 
Hurrah ! the harbor’s near! 
Lo! the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 

At inlet or island ! 

Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Chistian, cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home, 
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CHRIST’S PRESENCE IN THE HOUSE. 


BY J. F. CLARKE, 





Dear Lord, whose presence in the house, 
Whose gracious words benign, 

Could once at Canaan’s wedding feast 
Turn water into wine; 

Come visit us, and when dull work 
Grows weary, line on line 

Revive our souls and make us see 
Life’s water glow as wine. 

Gay mirth shall deepen into joy, 
Earth’s hopes shall grow divine, 

When Jesus visits us to turn 
Life's waters into wine. 

The social talk, the evening fire, 
The homely household shrine, 

Shall glow with angels’ visits when 
The Lord pours out the wine. 

F or when self-seeking turns to love, 

+ Which knows not mine and thine, 

The miracle for us is wrought, 

The water turned to wine, 
— Selected, 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—Since 
our last issue, further particulars have been received 
regarding the Irish Land Purchase bill, It provides 
that a landlord who is desirous of selling his property 
must apply to the State authority, The latter shall 
refer the application thus made to a land commission, 
which, after making inquiry, shall fix a price at which 
the property shall be sold, unless the landlord and the 
State authority have previously come to an agree- 
ment. Ifthe landlord objects to the price fixed by the 
Commission, he may withdraw his application on pay- - 
ing the costs, When a sale of property has been ef- 
fected the Commission shall pay the creditors before 
making any ather distribution of the purchase money. 
Certain rent charges may be bought out outright by 
the State authority, or payment may be continued 
from the tenants’ repayments, In cases of property 
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whereon there is reasonable cause to suppose that 
valuable mineral exists, the Commission shall add to 
the purchase money a fair sum therefor, and the 
mineral realized from said property shall be vested in 
the State‘ authority, or such local body as the Irish 
Legislature may provide, The Irish Receiver General 
and Deputies, who are to execute the financial part of 
the act, shall be appointed to hold office as permanent 
civil servants, subject to the authority of the Treasury, 
They shall be paid from the Imperial Exchequer, but 
the Irish Government shall appoint the actual col- 
lectors. If the Receiver General or any of his deputies 
shall be guilty of malfeasance the culprit shall forfeit 
the sums so lost and also shall be subjected to a fine 
of £500. 

Strict rules are provided by the bill which forbid the 
sub-dividing or sub-letting of a holding so long as it is 
subject to the State charge. But the State authority 
is empowered to lay the duties where he may think it 
advisable. The other points of the bill have been al- 
luded to, in our extracts of Gladstone’s speech, de- 
livered on the 16th inst. 

A Sheriff, accompanied by an armed police force, 
attempted on the 22d inst, to evict some tenants from 
a house on a gentleman’s estate near Listowel, County 
Kerry, Ireland. The ringing of bells and blowing of 
horns soon brought a large and angry mob to the spot, 
and the officers deemed it wise to suspend the evic- 
tions for the time being. The Sheriff will obtain the 
aid of the military and try again to expel the delin- 
quent tenants, 

An ultimatum was despatched to Greece, intimating 
that the Powers were in perfect accord in fixing a limit 
to the time within which Greece must disarm, and that 
otherwise serious steps would be taken to enforce their 
demands, 

It is believed in Government circles that Turkey, 
father than go to war, is willing to cede territory to 
Greece in accordance with the Berlin treaty. The 
four steamers chartered to carry troops to Volo have 
been armed with two Krupp guns each. 

SPAIN.—An attempt was made on the 23d inst. to 
destroy the Church of San Luis in Madrid. An ex- 

losive was placed inside of one of the enormous hol- 
ow candles which stand on either side of the altar. 
The explosion, instead of taking place while the church 
was crowded, as probably intended, occurred before 
the people began to arrive for the Good Friday service. 
The edifice was badly wrecked, and for a time was. 
fillea with smoke and flying débris, Two sextons, who 
were in the building, were badly burned. The outrage 
has produced profound and widespread excitement and 
indignation in the city. No trace of the identity of 
the person or persons engaged in the conspiracy has 
been yet found. * 

FRANCE.—M, de Lesseps, in an interview concern- 
ing the report on the Panama Canal made by the 
Hon. John Bigelow to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, said that the statements made therein 
were absurd, M. de Lesseps stated that he would 
positively guarantee that the canal would be opened 
in 1889, and that it would then have a depth of 6 
metres, The further deepening of the canal would be 
carried on according to the receipts from traffic, as was 
done in the matter of deepening the Suez Canal. 

DomEsTICc.—The House Committee on Foreign Af.- 
fairs have agreed to report favorably the Belmont 
Chinese Indemnity resolution and the Morrow Chinese 
bill, All the Democrats except Belmont voted for the 
Morrow bill, and the Republicans and Bélmont voted 

ainst it. The first section, prohibiting the re-entry 
of Chinese laborers who may leave the United States 
after the passage of the act and remain absent for two 






































years, is stricken out, and the period during which the 
incoming of Chinese laborers shall be suspended jg 
reduced from twenty to ten years, the practical effec, 
of which amendment will be to add four years to the 
restrictive period fixed by existing law. The commit. 
tee was unanimous in instructing Belmont to report his 
resolution appropriating $147,748 to indemnify the 
Chinese for losses sustained by mob violence at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. 

In the House the President’s message upon the labor 
troubles was read, a debate arose as to its reference, 
in the course of which the message was warmly com. 
mended by Messrs. Randall, of Pennsylvaaia, Me. 
Creary, of Kentucky, and other members. It was 
finally referred to the Committee on Labor, with in. 
structions to report upon it on or before the r5th of 
next month, 

A telegram from Providence, Rhode Island, says 
the Protestant clergymen of that city and State, to the 
number of 182, chiefly Baptists and Methodists, have 
published a declaration “that the publication of Sun. 
day newspapers is a hindrance to the proper obser. 
vance of the Sabbath, and calling the attention of all 
Christian people to the alleged detrimental tendencies 
of their publication and sale. 

The General Executive Board of the Knights of 
Labor at St. Louis on the 21st inst. received $8000 in 
drafts and postal money orders for the strikers’ fund, 
One contribution of $2500 was received from the New 
York Protective Association Company, with the in- 
formation that “ a like subscription would be sent each 
week, if necessary, until the settlement of the strike,” 

At a meeting. of the Trades Assembly of Western 
Pennsylvania in Pittsburg on the 20th inst., resolutions 
were adopted protesting against Government employés 
working more than eight hours per day, and declaring 
that means would be taken forthwith to enforce the 
eight-hour law ; denouncing Jay Gould's actions during 
the present railroad strike as “arbitrary and despotic 
and entirely inconsistent with the principles of repub- 
lican form of government ;” denouncing Congress for 
not interfering, and calling upon organized labor from 
Maine to California “to publicly express their abhor- 
rence of such acts and to demand the enactment of 
such laws as will remedy the evil.” 

By the breaking of a dam at a reservoir two and a 
half miles above the village of East Lee, Massachus- 
etts, much property in the village was destroyed, and 
a number of persons were drowned, Eleven 
have been found, The loss on property is estimated 
at $200,000, 


WILBURTON BY THE SEA, 


North Spring Lake, New Jersey. 
,, This new and commodious house, complete in all its interior 
arrangements, and delightfully situated, within 50 yards of the 
Ocean, will be open Sixth month Ist, under the management of 


R. K. LETCHWORTH, 
Formerly of Sea Girt. 


““‘MERSHON” 
PATENT SHAKING GRATE 
HEATER AND RANGE WORKS. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS 
With the Celebrated ‘“‘Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest and most rel 
able testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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